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The Editor Writes: 


EIGHT years ago we were poring over the news. 

papers and magazines, and other publications 
which defied accurate classification, the 179 pio- 
neers entered in the first contest conducted by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, just as to- 
day we are checking, recording, filing, their nearly 
800 successors in the ninth contest. 

Most of the 179 still maintain their memberships 
in the Association and constitute its backbone. 
Their physical appearance has changed with the 
passing years as type styles, make-up, numbers of 
columns, forms of illustration and other compo- 
nent parts of the publications have altered. The 
eight annual volumes of the original entries, if 
placed side by side in chronological order, would 
show the steady and continuous progress and de- 
velopment of the world of school publications. 

Each issue, as well as each completed volume, 
represents to its makers the achievement of the 
ideal. It is to them the embodiment of the latest 
and best in publication work. So it stands until 
the succeeding staff tackles the job with fresh 
ideas and a determination to outshine its prede- 
cessors. Editors, staff members and advisers look 
forward to the one goal to be reached—perfec- 
tion. But perfection in a school publication is an 
ideal as far from achievement at the present time 
as we are remote from unanimous agreement on 
those principles which would constitute the perfect 
publication. 


HIS desire for perfection is, for the school 
press field, the elusive atom, the source of 
energy, for which scientists in other realms search 
and find, and, finding, dispute and break, and, 
breaking, seek again. 

What would constitute the perfect paper if ever 
such an evolutionary miracle of ink and paper and 
students hands and minds should be performed? 

We must confess we do not know. 

To paraphrase an old couplet we might say: 

There are nine and sixty ways in the publica- 
tion maze 
And part of every one of them is right. 

The prospect of reconciling such a numerous 
progeny of ideas and merging them into an ac- 
ceptable composite is an undertaking outside the 
realm of our immediate aspirations. Yet many 
who inhabit that sphere which we have presumpt- 
uously labeled “the world of school publications”, 
would have us create in one sweeping gesture a 
transcendant scholastic miracle—the perfect school 
publication. 

It is our opinion that all school publications 
have been, are now and will be in the future, ina 
state of flux—and rightfully and healthfully 0. 
We do not have to wait for one generation to pass 
while another takes its place before the newspapets 
and magazines acquire a new flavor. That change 
comes each year as the new staff, with almost ut- 
gtacious eagerness, takes over its charge. 
cycle begins with a touch in one place that is far 
from deft and a stroke in another that is more 
bold than courageous, and a new high is tra 
on the graph. 

E of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa: 


tion have refrained from committing out 
selves to too set policies, to publishing stan 


(Please turn to page 6) 
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N spite of the “demon depression”, the staff of “The 

Piedmont Highlander,” Piedmont, California, on De- 

cember 9, published an eight-page magazine supplement 
to its regular six pages. 

“Not only did regular student courses contribute several 
short stories telling of unique and hitherto unreasonable 
projects of subject matter interesting to the layman, but 
several campus personalities were found who had tales of 
intense interest to tell. 


“As an example, Eleanor Gaddis, in a specially granted 
interview with ‘Highlander’ reporter Ora Short, describes 
the tense days she experienced during the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities last spring. Another, Lee Scott, sophomore, tells 
of five years’ experience in the field of taxidermy.” 

Still another example is the unique feature story by the 
oditor-in-chief, Morton D’Evelyn, about Costa Rica as a 
collectors’ paradise. Last summer, Morton gathered the 
copy and photographs from 
his experiences on a scientific 
expedition by the Scout Nat- 
uralist Foundation, headed by 
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Newspapers 


Magazines 


ELEBRATING the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the landing of William Penn, “The Spectrum,” 
magazine of the Chester, Pennsylvania, High School, 

published a “Penn Number” in December. 

In the foreword, the editor states, “We have attempted 
to bring before our readers, in accurate detail, some phases 
of the life of William Penn and the colony at that time.” 


And they fulfilled their promise, for here are some of the 
features—“The First Assembly,’ “Penn, the Advanced 
Thinker,” ‘Friends’ Meeting House,” “Landing of William 
Penn at Upland,” and “Penn in Art.” 

Miss Florence Williams is the general adviser and J. 
Dwight Pentecost, the editor-in-chief of “The Spectrum,” 
which, by the way, is responsible for the cover of the current 
number of “The School Press Review.” 


7 q 7 
As a new feature, “The Chanticleer,” Hawthorne Junior 
High, Yonkers, New York, 
presented “Chanty” in the De- 
cember number. ‘“Chanty” is 
a “fuzzy-wuzzy” fowl that said, 


Ansel F. Hall. 

Lastly, a full-page feature 
concerned the record of the 
“Highlander” during its first 
decade of publication. 

eS Se 

Two weekly editorial-page 
features of “The York, Pen- 
nsylvania, High Weekly” are 
“Baffleplexes” and “Short 
Waves.” The former column 
carries a variety of word 
puzzles, word jumbles and 
ctyptograms. In the latter 
are found stories about radio 
broadcasting, its history, ama- 
teur short-wave broadcasting, 
and the explanations of the 
short-wave call letters. 


' = <¢ 

During an assembly of the 
Roosevelt Intermediate School, 
Wichita, Kansas, at the be- 
ginning of the past semester, a 
skit was staged to stimulate 
circulation for “The Roose- 
velt Record.” Two boys gave 
an exhibition of a boxing 
match. As they represented 
Depression and “The Record”’, 
no decision was granted be- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Are You Coming? 


TH place is Columbia University in the city of New 

York. And the time is March 9, 10, and 11. The 
Ninth Annual Columbia Scholastic Press Association is 
the occasion. 

At the time that this issue of “The School Press Re- 
view” goes to press the editors desire to quote from three 
letters of delegations that are planning to come. 

First, from the “Trade Winds’, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, the editor, Everett H. Warren, writes: “We 
are sending two delegates to the convention in March. 
We would appreciate it greatly if you would send us 
all necessary information. We are very much interested 
in C. S. P. A. and plan on an enjoyable time at the 
convention.” 

Miss Alma Lloyd Ransom, adviser of “'The Rambler”, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, states: “We have entered 
our newspaper in the Ninth C. S. P. A. Contest and 
wish to send delegates to the convention.” 

From Mr. Homer A. Post, adviser of “The Lincoln 
“We are at 
present working on plans to send a delegation from 
‘The Lincoln News’ to the C. S. P. A. convention in 
March. If our plans carry, the group will make the trip 
via the Santa Fe Trail, and four or five boys will make 
One of these is Chandler Jones, the busi- 
ness manager of ‘The News’.” 

Are YOU planning to come? 
an opportunity of meeting representatives from these 
three publications as well as other staff members who 
have registered already. 


News”, Tacoma, Washington, we learn: 


the journey. 


If so, you will have 


“Hope you get what you like 
from Santy, 

Merry Christmas from your 
new friend Chanty.” 


ese 
Again the staff of “The Lake 
reView,” Chicago, Illinois, re- 
leased its fourth volume of 
“Between You’n Me”, a collec- 
tion of the best original humor 
from the pages of their news- 
paper. 
¢ -F-- ¢ 
An interesting feature in the 
January issue of “The Sur- 
vey,” Brooklyn, New York, 
was a story about “Rockefeller 
Center-City within a City” by 
Murray Carpenter. Besides the 
stupendous details included in 
the article, were four engrav- 
ings from photographs 
snapped by Frank Kemp, also 
a student in the Brooklyn 
Technical High. 
eo J. .4 
Early California Transpor- 
tation was the theme of the 
November number of the 
“Loudspeaker,” San Francisco, 
California, Continuation 
(Continued on page 16) 
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How the Club Period Functions in the 


Organization of the Elementary School Paper 


By JULIA R. MANDEVILLE 


Faculty Adviser, “Wilson Echo”, Wilson Avenue School, Newark, New Jersey 


In the December number of “The 
School Press Review,” the story, “What 
the C. S. P. A. Plans to Do for the 
Group,” by Mr. 
Michael initiated a series of articles for 
elementary school publications. This 
issue carries the story by Miss Julia R. 
Mandeville, who addressed the meeting 
of the New Jersey State Teachers As- 
scciation. 


Elementary School 


In subsequent issues of “The 
Review” there will appear other elemen- 
tary school publication stories. 


ee: = 


LUBS—no less than thirty—were 
inaugurated in Wilson Avenue 
School three years ago by our 
principal, Mr. Thomas F. McHugh, to 
meet during school times. At that time 
our school issued no school paper, not- 
withstanding we have a print shop un- 
der the efficient leadership of Mr. 


Thomas Lewis. 


Wilson Avenue School numbers 
1650 pupils, most of whom are children 
of foreign-born parents. Our pupils 
are great entertainers and often with 
the aid of instruction put over elab- 
orate programs. Classrooms from the 
kindergarten through the eighth garde 
show many specimens of their handi- 
craft and work. Our principal felt that 
reports of these activities should be 
made public so the Newspaper Club 
(better known as the Echo Club) was 
formed. 


In the early part of each term upper 
grade children are given application 
blanks to designate their club desire. 
In this way we get our editorial staff. 
Before the applicants are accepted they 
are carefully judged as to fitness. Sel- 
dom has it been necessary to cancel 
a name; so the work of our club is 
voluntary. It might be added that the 
club loses its members through gradua- 
tion only, for once a member they stay 
with the club until they receive their 
grammar school diplomas. 

After the organization is completed, 
the editor-in-chief and assistant editors 
are chosen by the paper adviser. The 
decisions are made with the assistance 
of the pupils’ “home room” teacher. 
Each “Echo” member—about twenty 
in number—is supplied with a large en- 
velope, small note book, and sufficient 
paper for their “write ups”. Each re- 
porter makes himself responsible for 
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one type of news but may contribute 
any type he feels will satisfy his critical 
readers. News collecting is done dur- 
ing school time whenever the pupil 
can be spared from the class room. 
There is rivalry as to which one will 
gather the most and best news. The 
items are copied from their notes at 
home and at each club meeting are 
handed to the president who in turn 
hands the material to the editor-in- 
chief for inspection. The material is 
sorted and the best accounts are then 
checked for errors or diction by the 
editor-in-chief and his assistants and 
then returned to the reporter for re- 
vision. 

The cross word puzzle which often 
occurs in our paper is made up by one 
of the club members. 


HEN the work has been revised it 
is handed to the club adviser to 
decide if the articles are suitable to 
print. The work is then sent to the 
printer. When the dummy is returned 
we always find we have a surplus 


amount of material and the principal 
then selects the items he feels will best 
please its many readers. Effort is made 
to include in our paper material from 
each class. The paper is proof read by 
members of the staff and returned to 
the printer. 


Two days before the issue is ready 
for distribution the advertising mem- 
bers place attractive posters in conspic- 
uous places to announce its coming. 


The price of our paper is within 
the reach of all—two cents a copy. 
Then the papers are delivered to the 
club room, the circulation editors dis- 
tribute the nine hundred copies in less 
than an hour. 


Last but not least of our club activi- 
ties is the mailing department; for our 
mailing list numbers one hundred fifty. 
Mailing time is a proud moment in the 
life of the reporter. To quote from one 
of the girls of the club: “I'd like to 
mail them for it makes me feel so im- 
portant.” 


‘New Jersey Elementary School 


Press Association Is Formed 


NDER the guidance of the Ele- 

mentary School Principals’ Asso- 

ciation, a very worthwhile pro- 
ject was launched at the Atlantic City 
Convention of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Convention in Novdmber. 
At the Hotel Traymore a large group 
met, with Miss Juliet Rodgers, faculty 
adviser of the Hurden Looker School 
of Hillside presiding, to hear the fol- 


lowing program: 


Saturday, November 12th, 2:30 p. m. 
Traymore Hotel-—--Club Room 


Elementary School Newspaper Con- 
ference—Chairman, Juliet V. Rodg- 
ers, faculty advisers of “The Mag- 
pie,’ Hurden Looker School, Hill- 
side. 


*“How the Club Period Functions in the 
Organization of the School News- 
paper,” Julia R. Mandeville, faculty 
adviser, Wilson Avenue School, 


Newark. 


“How the Class Group Functions in 
the Organization of the School News- 
paper,” Maud Roop, faculty adviser 
of “The Park Pathway,” Park School, 
Nutley. 


“Value of the School Newspaper to 
Pupil Participants,” Estella M. Blis- 
ard, faculty adviser, H. L. Reber 
School, Vineland, and “Pupil Edi- 


tor. 


“What North Jersey Scholastic Press 
Association Does for High School 
and Junior High School Groups, 
Helen Patterson, Cleveland High 
School, Newark, faculty adviser of 
Cleveland Junior Journal. 


“What the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association Plans to Do for the Ele- 
mentary School Newspaper Group, 
Raymond S. Michael, principal of 
Gregory School, Trenton, chairman 
of the Elementary School Division 
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of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. 


“Summary of Discussion,” Floyd A. 
Potter, principal, Massachusetts Ave- 
nue School, Atlantic City. 


Exhibition of School Newspapers and 
Magazines at Traymore Hotel, and 


Room 7, Atlantic City Convention 
Hall. 


OLLOWING the discussion it was 

decided that there was need for an 
organization in the elementary school 
field. The following officers of the 
New Jersey Elementary School Press 
Association were elected: 


President—Juliet V. Rodgers, Hur- 
dent Looker School, Hillside, N. J. 


Vice-President—Estelle M. Blisard, 
H. L. Reber School, Vineland. 


Secretary - Treasurer — Raymond S. 
Michael, Gregory School, Trenton. 


Executive committee—Maude Roop, 
Park School, Nutley; Florence S. Ma- 
son, Lincoln School, Elizabeth. 


These officers are meeting this month 
and shall consider such questions as 
the following: 


How often shall the group meet? 


How best can the group secure the 
improvement of Elementary School 
Publications? 


How best can the group serve those 
Elementary School Publications which 


are not members of the Columbia 


Scholastic Press Association? 


Shall the New Jersey group sponsor 
a contest at the annual meeting in At- 
lantic City as well as exhibitions of 
school papers? 


What shall the group recommend as 
to the question of advertising? 


A SURVEY will be made of the en- 

tire state to find out the exact 
number of elementary schools publish- 
ing papers. 

A bulletin will be issued giving in 
detail all available information on ele- 
mentary newspapers in general and 
particularly on practice in vogue in 
New Jersey. 


A key person or chairman will be 
appointed by the president for each 
of the twenty-one counties. 


Keep your eyes on New Jersey, those 
of you who are interested in the ele- 
mentary newspaper work. 
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Bigger and Better Year for Elementary School Convention 


NDER the direction of Mr. Raymond Michael, Principal of the 

Gregory School, Trenton, General Chairman of the Elementary 

School Section ot the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, much 
progress has been made in organizing those interested in this field. 


The executive committee composed of Miss Grace Davis, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., Miss Grace Stoke, Scarsdale, N. Y., Miss Juliet V. Rodgers, Hill- 
side, N. J., and Miss Ann Scott, Leonia, N. J., is loyally assisting Mr. 


Michael in the tremendous task of organization and articulation. 


The work of the rating scale committee is being carried forward by 
Miss Grace Stoke, Chairman, assisted by the following committee: 


Printed Newspapers 


Thomas McHugh, Wilson Avenue School, Newark, N. J. 
Grace Koerner, Seth Boyden School, Maplewood, N. J. 
Dorothy Cochran, Ashland School, East Orange, N. J. 


Printed Magazines 


Harriet Soldano, P. S. No. 36, Bronx, N. Y. 
M. R. Powell, P. S. No. 101, Queens, N. Y. 
Thelma Bassin, P. S. No. 135, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mimeographed News 


Mary A. Fisher, Gregory School, Trenton, N. J. 
Maude Roop, Park School, Nutley, N. J. 
L. E. Hutchinson, Hamilton School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Mimeographed Magazines 


Juliet V. Rodgers, Hurden-Looker School, Hillside, N. J. 
Jean C. Rice, Lincoln School, Roselle, N. J. 
Evangeline Gill, Edgewood School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


HE committee in charge of the Elementary School Contest Entries has 

set up four distinct classes for competition: Printed Newspapers, 
Mimeographed Newspapers, Printed Magazines, and Mimeographed 
Magazines. 


It is planned to have three judges for each class rate the contest 
entries this year. The rating which each publication receives will be the 
composite rating of the three judges, rather than the rating ofa single 


judge. Miss Juliet V. Rodgers, Hillside, N. J., is chairman of this 


committee. 


The work of preparing an attractive and workable program for the 
Convention has been delegated to Miss Ann Troy, Principal of the Park 
School, Nutley, N. J. Her plans to date include the following tentative 
program for the Elementary School Division: 


Friday—2:30 to 4:30—Sectional Meeting—(Conference on Ele- 
mentary Newspapers and Magazines with Editors and Staff 
Members participating in the program under the guidance 
of Faculty Advisers). 


Saturday—10:00 to 11:30—Clinics and Round Table Discussions 
for Faculty Advisers. 


Suggestions as to ways and means of improving the Elementary School 
Sectional meetings as well as offers for outstanding student leaders, will 
be appreciated and welcomed by Miss Ann Troy, Park School, Nutley, 
New Jersey. 





Human Interest and “Ghe &ditor 


By ROWENA KEITH KEYES 
Head of Department of English, Julia Richman High School 


ee HERE’S nothing so interesting 

as folks!” Such is our direct, 

20th Century version of Pope’s 
rather stilted dictum, “The proper 
study of mankind is Man.” But while 
the 18th Century poet made his solemn 
pronouncement as a recommendation 
to philosophic contemplation of man- 
kind’s place in the universe, we writers 
and editors of today make our simple 
statement with a smile of mingled hu- 
mor, admiration, and tolerance, in- 
duced by observation of individual men 
and women, their personal ways of 
thinking and acting, their foibles, fan- 
cies, weaknesses and nobilities. 


And who, I should like to know, has 
better opportunity than we, to observe 
and to enjoy the littleness and the 
greatness of “folks”? Every motion- 
picture fan, every frequenter of the 
theatre, as he turns to the pages of the 
program or the magazine that gives 
personal gossip of “stars”, and finds 
pleasure in learning whom this one has 
married or that one has divorced, how 
HE got his start or SHE her Broadway 
opening, is witness to the universal ap- 
peal of “gossip”. But it is the editox 
or the reporter, who gathers the news 
or interviews the actor, or even perhaps 
haggles over royalties with the excit- 
able artist, who has most reason to 
know the endless interest, as well as the 
occasional sheer “cussedness” of human 
nature. 


UT, of course, the real interest in 

folks lies not in the trivial details 
of outward events, such as we have 
referred to as “gossip.” Rather it lies 
in the inter-action between character 
and environment, what a man makes 
of himself in the face of difficulties; 
what he gained from other persons by 
way of a leaning or a lift, an inspiration 
or an opportunity. It lies not merely 
in those habits and mannerisms which 
compose his “personality” but in the 
sources of that personality in the deep- 
er currents of his prejudices and his 
ideals. A life-time is not too long for 
the study of our contemporaries, and 
for learning to deal with them sanely, 
temperately, justly and kindly as they 
touch us day by day. 


Even more fascinating does the study 
become as we extend the circle of ac- 
quaintance beyond the here and now 
to the distant and the past. The 
tremendous vogue of popular biog- 
raphy in the present day bears witness 
to the discovery on the part of the 
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general public that the lives of real 
people are often more enthralling than 
are those of fictitious characters. Out- 
standing personalities in every field of 
activity, from such a conqueror as Na- 
poleon to such a gossip as Margot As- 
quith are brought within our under- 
standing and interest by the vivid 
portrayal of the present-day biogra- 
pher. Sometimes our attention is caught 
by detailed description of social con- 
ditions surrounding the characters; 
sometimes by imaginative construction 
of the motives and prejudices which 
led to their action; sometimes by pic- 
turesque portrayal of the mannerisms 
and peculiarities that mark their out- 
ward lives. 


Often the interest of such acquain- 
tance is enhanced by a comparison of 
two persons of similar aims or occupa- 


tions but living in widely different 
times and conditions. It is this idea that 
governs the selection of biographical 
excerpts in “Lives of Today and Yes. 
terday” (Appleton, 1931) *. Two build. 
ers of America, for instance, (Franklin 
and Carnegie) are represented by ex. 
cerpts from their autobiographies; two 
great actors, by Mrs. Parsons’ “Garrick 
and His Circle” and William Winter's 
“Memories of Edwin Booth.” Ten such 
pairs are presented, with the object of 
sharpening the reader’s appreciation, 
both of the persons so depicted and of 
the art of the biographer. 


Such excerpts are of course mere 
appetizers, which should lead the read- 
er to relish the complete biography. 
And the lover of biography should re- 
turn to the actual life about him with 
renewed interest in his fellows, with 
deepened understanding of their prob- 
lems, and with heightened zest for liv- 
ing his own life courageously. 


*—"T ives of Today and Yesterday,” 
2 book of comparative biography, edi- 
ted by Rowena Keith Keyes. 


Ghronicle Published by Large 


Staff Working After School Hours 


“*The Cactus Chronicle’, Tucson 
High School, Tucson, Arizona, for 
several years functioned without 
awards,” reports Miss Alice L. Vail, 
its adviser. “It has always been a stu- 
dent project, entirely extra-curricular, 
and has a very large staff (over one 
hundred students on the editorial staff). 
No school time is used in any of the 
work, except in the case of the editor 
and the business manager who attend 
to the make-up of the paper on Mon- 
day and Tuesday in the print-shop 
which prints our paper. The business 
manager and his assistant advertisers 
receive a ten percent commission on all 
advertising revenues which they col- 
lece. The editor gets no monetary re- 
ward of any kind. 

“When the paper was about four 
years old, I designed an honor pin; 
the die was made for it, and each year 
at the close of the work these pins are 
presented in bronze, silver and gold. 
Rather, I should say at this closing 
banquet (always quite an event) the 
bronze and silver pins are presented to 
the graduating members of the staff. 
Years of service on the staff, prompt- 
ness in turning in copy, attendance on 
staff meetings—all held after 4:10 p. m. 


—guantity and quality of copy—all 
his functions in deciding whether the 
senior receives bronze or silver. 

“Then at this time, the out-going 
editor and business manager, respec- 
tively, present their gold pins—which 
they have worn throughout the current 
year—to the incoming editor and busi- 
ness manager. Each editor and business 
manager thus always has the privilege 
of wearing, during the year he ‘reigns’ 
2 pin worn by all preceding editors and 
business managers. 

“These pins have previously always 
been purchased by the school. Whether 
in this year of ‘depression’ they can be, 
is still an open question. If not, we 
shall, in advance, list the names of 
those entitled to receive the awards. 
If they wish to purchase them, each 
will be given the chance to do so. _ 

“I am now working out an idea of 
a ‘junior honor journalism pin’, to be 
worn throughout the junior year by 
those who have done outstanding work 
on the staff as sophomores and a simI- 
lar ‘senior honor pin’. This would en- 
title the students to wear the pins over 
2 much longer period of time than is 
now possible, and would, I am sure, be 
ar incentive to good work.” 
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Keeping "Em Hustling 


ES! They are like ants, those 
¥ reporters of “The Times”, the 

weekly publication of South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
This is easily illustrated; both can al- 
ways be seen hurrying around with 
something on their mind (or maybe 
that is just a reporter’s cap on some), 
both work constantly and never cease 
until their work is accomplished 
(whether it is preparing for the coming 
winter or eating a hamburg), and both 
“get in your hair.” 

Yes, but we have a way of taming 
them (and it isn’t “Flit”). We have a 
way in which their confused bustling 
is transformed into orderly and syste- 
matic routine. Eureka, it is all done by 
the installation of one arrangement, an 
assignment book, which is really a 
large ledger or account book (who be- 
sides an editor would need an account 
book in times like these?). It is just a 
book whose dimensions are approxi- 
mately eighteen inches long by ten 
inches wide by one inch thick, a book 
that gears the energy put forth by the 
“ants” and changes it into some useful 
coefhicient of energy. 

The news editor is responsible for 
this book. Only he, the editor, and 
the sports editor are allowed to put 
assignments in the book. Assignments? 
The directions that are given to the 
reporter, what the story’s about, what 
facts he already has, size and import- 
ance of story (if necessary), and also 
the source where the reporter can get 
the rest of the information needed. 


IN our assignment book on the ex- 

treme right of each page there are 
three vertically drawn lines, each about 
one-half inch from its neighbor. At the 
top of the page one can see that the 
intervening spaces are named “Due”, 
“Out”, “In.” 


“Due”—when the story must be 
turned in completed by the reporter. 
This date is selected by the person who 
puts the assignment in the book. 
“Out”—the reporter checks this space 
as soon as he has read the assignment. 
Thus, by looking at the “Out” column, 
the news editor knows whether or not 
the story is being worked on and 
whether or not he should give the story 
to someone else. ‘“In”—this column, 
too, is checked by the reporter, but 
only after he has written his story and 
has placed it in the copy box. The re- 
porter knows which assignment is his, 
because his name appears in a column 
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By ROBERT PARRISH 
News Editor of the Times 


Robert Parrish 


With about fifty ravenous reporters 
under his direction, Robert Parrish, 
news editor of the South Side Times, 
has a big job in keeping them busy and 
directing their work. In his article he 
Par- 


rish started his work on the Times as 


tells how he “gets away” with it. 


an editorial page “‘wise cracker’’, a habit 
which still adheres. He is a junior, and 
president of his class for the third suc- 
cessive year. Yes, he’s a “big” man, 
some six feet three.—R. H. 
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to the right of the page, in front of 
the short description of the proposed 
story. The checking of the stories 
must be punctual and accurate. 


We have and rigidly enforce our 
“dead-lines”, after which time no more 
copy for that week will be accepted. 
This is done not only for the purpose 
of relieving the copy editors of any 
last minute rushes, but also to give the 
writers a sense of responsibility. Our 
editorial-page copy “dead-line” is the 
Friday before the Thursday that our 
paper comes out. All sports stories 
are due on Monday. This enables the 
writers to get the “cover” of the pre- 
ceding Friday or Saturday games in 
the paper. The dead-line for news 
copy is Tuesday, but most of the stories 
should be in before that date. The 
“time” dead-line is four o’clock of the 
day on which the story is due. 


OUNDS simple, doesn’t it? Well, 
that part is simple, as well as the 

purchasing of the book, the lining and 
titling of the “due”, “out”, and “in” 
columns, and the enforcing of the dead- 
lines. Especially easy is the latter if 
you have competent reporters (I hope 
my staff doesn’t see this). 

I shall now explain why it is that so 
many news editors, or what ever you 
may call them (a rose, by any other 
name, would smell as sweet) suddenly 
find themselves upon the rocks of de- 
spair, being whipped and beaten, no, 
not by the waves, but by the biting 
tongues and criticisms of his superior 
and adviser (in my case both of whom 
are feminine). All this trouble is 
brought about by the finding at the 
last minute that there is not enough 
copy for the size of the paper which 
has been planned. It is the most 
sacred covenant of an efficient news 
editor to have a sufficient amount of 
copy for that week’s paper, whether it 
is a four-page paper, a six-page paper, 
or a special twenty-page edition. 

If you are publishing an interesting 
paper, interesting to all types of people, 
you must have stories that will attract 
and appease the attention of all read- 
ers. If success is to be based on past 
achievements and future possibilities, 
our system has been most successful. 


EOPLE pay pennies for thoughts, 
but there are many (even more than 
that) news editors who would willingly 
pay “money” for ideas for stories! 
Way out here in Indiana (really there 
are no Indians) we have used for quite 
a few years, ten to be exact, a painless 
system of extracting news from our 
dear old South Side and fashioning it 
in such a way that our paper is equally 
enjoyed by all. 

I have a calendar, which is compared 
every week with that of our Dean. 
This schedule contains all of the activi- 
ties which go on in South Side, club 
meetings, basketball and football 
games, teas, dances, etc. On Wednes- 
day night I use this calendar and se- 
lect the assignments for the following 
week, “advances” on events that will 
happen and “covers” on things that 
have happened. ‘“Follow-ups” and 
“features” are put in the assignment 
book, also, at this time. The majority 
of all these are due Friday. 

Each morning our office issues a 
bulletin, containing all the events for 

(Continued on page 10) 
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What Price School Publications? 


A good pep talk on the subject of the 
value of school publications by Miss 
adviser of “The Pioneer”, 
High, Albany, New 


Green, 
Hackett 
York. 


Junior 


a Soe 


N these days when the chief cry 

I among school administrators is to 
“throw out” this or that depart- 

meni, this or that activity, we who are 
advisers to school publications are fac- 
ing the need of justifying not only our 
own existence, but the existence of the 
school publication. Do we sufficiently 
believe in our jobs, in ourselves, and 
in the value of school publications to 
withstand this devastating program of 
“throwing out”. 

The field of school publications is 
comparatively young. A few years ago 
school papers were faculty vehicles for 
publicizing talent within the class ranks. 
The “school papers” were directed, 
planned, corrected and advertised by 
the faculty. The unsuspecting pupil 
discovered his recent “theme” or 
“poem” or “essay” printed in the paper 
or magazine. 


He bought a copy, took it home, en- 
joyed the admiration of loving rela- 
tives and friends, and then promptly 
forgot the whole affair. Today the 
ideal school publication is planned, 
written, edited and advertised by the 
pupil. He knows, feels and takes per- 
sonal responsibility in every depart- 
ment concerning the paper or maga- 
zine. It must represent his school, his 
class, his work. He resents the intru- 
sion of the faculty censor. He knows 
how much money he needs and he 
knows how he wants to raise it. The 
publication is the pupil’s publication 

How have we come this far? By put- 
ting into practical use the theories to 
be found in every pedagogical text. 
book; “Learning is doing,” “We learn 
by doing,” “In actual contact with the 
problem lies its essential value,” “Only 
by meeting the situation in alive and 
practical forms can the child learn” 
—etc. 


"THE school publication concerns ev- 

ery department, every teacher, 
every administrator and every pupil 
within the school. Never a class meets 
but what something is being done; nev- 
er an administrative change is planned 
but affects the people within the school; 
never a lesson in English, arithmetic, 


Siz 


By RUTH G. GREEN 


HERE ARE THE TOPICS TO BE DISCUSSED IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH GROUP AT THE MARCH CONVENTION 


THEME—The Junior High School Publication as an 


Educational Instrument 


NDAV AWD = 


How can the school publication aid the administrator? 

How may the publication serve as a morale builder? 

What type of writing shall we develop in our publications? 
Does the publication serve as a means of art training? 

What has the publication to offer in the way of business training? 
How may features develop imaginative spirit? 

Should junior high publications be printed in the school? 


These pertinent subjects have been selected as the headliners for the 
Junior High group at the Ninth Annual Convention of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association in New York City, March 9, 10 and 11. The 


speakers on each topic will be announced later. 


history, science, art, sports or what have 
you but interests someone within the 
group. School journalism is confronted 
with the challenge, “Out of a group of 
a thousand people, a selected thirty 
work on the paper. How can you justi- 
fy that?” In a world of many millions 
of people how many work on the daily 
newspapers? But every person buys, 
reads and contributes his ideas, his 
criticisms, his commendation to what 
the few have written. The school pub- 
lication should be so close to the school 
that it should record those things of 
interest, of importance and of need to 
its public as does the daily newspaper 
to its public. 


Might we not as well say, “During 
this depression all daily, weekly and 
monthly publications will be suspend- 
ed”? What would happen? The integ- 
rating factor, the element of unity, the 
mutual knowledge of mutual needs 
would be lost. There would be chaos, 
blind groping and no solutions. Only 
by ‘communizing’ and ‘communicat- 
ing’ knowledge of common problems— 
national, state, local, school—can pro- 
gress be made. 


It is time for the adviser of the 
school publication to look within to 
find within himself the justification of 
his publication, of his job, and of him- 
self. This is no time to be afraid to 
defend the school publication. This 
is the time and the hour to give of the 
‘stuff that hurts’ to the publication. Are 
we going to give up the very heart 
of the thing we have come to recognize 


as essential to education, i.e.—activity, 
doing, practical contact? Are we going 
to retrogress fifty years only to be com- 
pelled to do the work all over again? 


Defend your school publication. 
Fight for it. Produce it—not in spite 
of the depression—but BECAUSE of 


the depression. 


The Editor Writes 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


forms, to establishing set scales of 
measurement. It has been our expeti- 
ence that such tactics tend to form a 
static school press, a deadly monotony, 
and an end before a means has been 
employed. This would be as unwise a 
policy in our case as it would be con- 
trary to authoritative scientific research. 


So we welcome each annual group 
of contest entries as new friends; we 
place proper emphasis upon the means 
employed to reach the end—the com- 
pleted publication—as outlined in the 
Contest Entry Blank; we look at them 
as a whole and then as single units; 
and we judge them as they compare 
with their fellow entries in the Ninth 
Annual Contest confident that they 
are setting a new pace and that our 
own stride must be in accordance with 
theirs if we are to work and travel 
together. 
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ome Tips for Magazine Features 


The Avid Animalculum 


An animalcule once, 

Who was really quite a dunce, 

Was just as much a glutton as 

could be. 

What that animalcule ate 

I cannot calculate; 

Animalcules are invisible, you see. 

—Old Hughes, 

December, 1932 


$ 


N keeping with the practices among 
I many of the best American maga- 

zines in commercial fields today, the 
high school magazine has branched out 
in its interests and now whets reader 
appetite with non-fictional features. 
That the all-literary publication has its 
undisputed place, there is no question; 
but the omnibus type bearing literary, 
arc, and feature material lends new op- 
portunities for creative and journalistic 
writing that is most attractive. 


I do not know a single high school 
magazine that has fully realized the 
possibilities of feature writing, but many 


have made interesting experiments. 
Financial difficulties have brought only 
a limited number of emissaries to the 
exchange rack in our crowded little of- 
fice at Hughes High School this year, 
but among them I have found many 
worthwhile features: (1) Letters, such 
as those in the “Mail Chute” of ‘“Ma- 
roon and White,” Bay Ridge High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., or in the 
“Letter Box,” “High School Record,” 
Camden, N. J.; (2) Book Reviews, no- 
tably in the “Eastern Echo,” Baltimore, 
Md., the “Cherry and White,” Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., “The Critic,’ E. C. 
Glass High School, Lynchburg, Va., 
the “Chatham Chatter,” Chatham, N. 
J., and the “Purple Quill,” Galveston, 
Texas; (3) Editorial Sentences, crisp 
and entertaining in “Golden Rod,” 
Quincy Senior High School, Boston, 
Mass.; (4) Little Essays, or brevities, in 
the “Optimist,” South High School, 
Newark, N. J.; (5) Who’s Who, a stu- 
dent recognition column called “Lake- 
view Laurels” in the “Red and White,” 
Lakeview High School, Chicago, III; 
(6) Informational articles, such as 
“Lewis Carroll, Creator of the Im- 
mortal Alice,” in the “Whisp,” Wil- 
mington, Del.; (7) Lost and Found 
olumn—witty comment upon lost ap- 
petites, tempers, and sandwich con- 
tents, in the “Critic,” E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, Va.; and (8) re- 


Search articles in “Maroon,” Western 
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By HAZEL L. KOPPENHOEFER 


Hazel L. Koppenhoefer 


Miss Koppenhoefer, the author of 
this splendid article, has enjoyed six 
years’ experience in publication work. 
At present she is adviser of all the pub- 
licaticns in the Hughes High School, 
Ohioc—weekly newspaper, 
monthly magazine, yearbook, student 
handbook, and football programs. Be- 
sides these activities, she is President of 
the Scholastic Press Guild of Greater 
Cincinnati and President of the Jour- 
nalism Association of Ohio schools. 


Cincinna‘i, 


Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Omission of other original ideas which 
I feel abound in publications through- 
out the land means only that I have 
not seen them. 


ITHOUT expectation that any one 

magazine could possibly contain 

all the items I shall mention, I have 

compiled a feature outline. It includes 
tried and untried ideas. 


Chart of Features 
I. Alumnal Material 


A. Interviews: 


1. Famous alumni in town for the 
day. 
. Athletes. 
. Local celebrities in civic life. 
. Writers and artists. 
. College students. 


. Letters from graduates. 
‘. Alumnal poetry. 
. Alumnal news items. 
. Phi Beta Kappa and other honors. 


. Activities of the alumnal society. 


All items of alumnal news, if pos- 
sible, should be related in some way to 
a student group in the school; for a 
graduate’s immortality among students 
lasts about four years after graduation. 
If a younger brother or sister is in the 
school, however, or if the high school 
activities of the graduate connected him 
with athletics, clubs, journalism, class 
office, exceptionally high averages, or 
other signs of leadership, he is recalled 
with interest even for those who have 
not previously so much as heard his 
name. 

A. well-developed alumnal column 
may get alumnal support for the school, 
and alumnal advertisers and sub- 
scribers for the magazine. 


II. Information 
A. Special articles prepared from 
acknowledged references: 

1. Origin of popular games. 

2. The history of the Olympic 
contests. 

3. Authentic aspects of the maga- 
zine’s theme, such as famous 
pirates for the pirate number, 
the Persian carpet industry for 
the magic flight to Bagdad, 
Egyptian burial for the ghost 
issue. 

. A musical instrument series in 
connection with the orchestra or 


band. 


B. Arts and crafts written by students 
under faculty guidance to illus- 
trate specific skills taught in the 
school: 

. The fashioning of silver jew- 
elry. 
. Batik processes. 
. Furniture-turning in the school 
shop. 
Radio experiments in the 
science lab. 
5. Gardening in the school green- 
house. 
6. Care of pets. 

The last is fruitful, indeed, if the 
school has a practical zoology labora- 
tory where everything from a_ hiber- 
nating snake and a praying mantis to 
field mice and guinea pigs may be ob- 
served. 


C. Book Reviews. 


D. Summaries in clarified style of au- 
ditorium addresses 
Unless skillfully handled, these will 
be dull. They are justified if the 
magazine attempts to preserve a school 
history and if the information they 
carry is vital and authentic. I remem- 
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ber a talk on bears by Enos Mills which 
I heard in high school that I should be 
happy to possess today in printed 
summary. 
E. Articles that interpret the school to 
parents and taxpayers: 
. Lunchroom practices and prices. 
. Bookroom management. 
. Library facilities and regula- 
tions. 
. Club notes. 
. School fashion notes in dress. 
6. Faculty achievement — books 
published, honors won, hobbies 
developed, service rendered. 

I believe firmly that students should 
write all the material that goes into the 
magazine, with the exception perhaps 
of memorial tributes. If accounts of 
pleasant jaunts by faculty members to 
foreign parts are available, these in 
limited number are justified for the 
new experience they bring student 
minds and for the rich color they lend 
the school background. 


III. Forum 
A. Letters to the Editor: 


1. Constructive criticism of school 


practice and magazine policy. 


2. Support of special interests 
such as dramatics, debating, and 
athletics. 

B. Hobbies and pet theories. 

C. Correspondence with foreign stu- 
dents. 

D. The best utterances in student dis- 
cussion groups if the school has 
clubs for the analysis of public 
affairs. 

E. Translation of foreign articles. 


Last year a very remarkable anti- 
war article written by a French boy ap- 
peared in a French secondary school 
magazine. One of our students trans- 
lated it admirably for the school maga- 
zine, and thus transmitted to the school 
the desire of French youth for peace. 


IV. Human Interest 


A. Interviews: 


1. With successful or 
mired alumni. 


much-ad- 


. With visiting celebrities of the 
concert, literary, and dramatic 
world. 

. With vivid, picturesque person- 
alities of the community—an 
old sailor, the pretzel vendor, 
the U. S. recruiting officer, the 
school janitor, the local shoe- 
maker, and so on. 

. With imaginary figures—one’s 
conscience, a shadow, the man 
one is to be. 

. With animals personified—the 
dog at the school door, the hu- 


manized chimpanzee at the zoo 
or circus, the apple-cart or milk- 
wagon horse. 
B. Personality sketches: 

1. Faculty members. 

2. Outstanding students. 

3. Public figures. 

4. Book characters. 


V. Excursions 

A. To journalism fields: 
1. Press conventions. 
2. Newspaper offices. 
3. Book companies. 
4. The local book store. 

. To strange or beautiful nooks in 

one’s city: 

. Old-world streets. 

. Used and abandoned markets. 

. Famous churches. 

. Parks in spring or fall . . . or 
winter, if the reporter is hardy 
and imaginative. 

. To art museums. 

. To zoological garden or science 
museum. 

. To industrial plants. 


. Humor 


. Limericks and other original hu- 
morous verse. 

. Brief essays of entertaining or lu 
dicrous type. 

. Bona fide class jokes. 

. Exchange humor, duly credited to 
source. 

. Satire of school affairs: 

1. The latest style in loud sweat- 
ers and loose sox, make-up and 
coiffeur. 

. Wandering Hi-Y or fraternity 
pins—if fraternities are not for- 
bidden by school laws. 

. Automobiles, model 
freakishly decorated. 

. Art gallery “slickers” or rac- 
coon coats. 

. Front corridor lounging. 


1910, or 


. Art Features 

. Frontispieces to set theme of the 
month. 

. Decorative frames for poems. 

'. Linoleum blocks. 

. Artistic aspects of the school fea- 
tures in photographs or pen 
sketches. 

3. Illustrations to accompany infor- 
mative or excursionist articles 
(See Sections II and V). 

'. Illustrations to break solid pages 
of type and to add vividness to 
literary material. 


O this comprehensive but not ex- 

haustive outline of new and old 
ideas for features, if I may, I should 
like to add a word about an experi- 
ment which “Old Hughes,” the publi- 
cation which I sponsor, is trying this 
year for the first time. It has two vir- 
tues: novelty and the possibility of em- 


ploying a number of students in one 
enterprise. The idea was evolved from 
the offer of one of the English teach. 
ers in Hughes High School of a group 
of poems in imitation of Chaucer, 
These had been written by eight dif. 
ferent students, and entitled as a unit, 
“A Conducted Tour to Oberammer. 
gau.” Each student had chosen a 
modern pilgrim for characterization, 
Groupings of short prose passages 
around a central theme are now being 
tried, with the hope that related anec- 
dotes and episodes may be evolved. 
The same idea has been successfully 
used in brief essays by the “Oracle,” 
Abington, Pa. 

Fortunately, an arbitrary formula 
for magazines has not been established. 
Editors and staff advisers on live pub- 
lications have free imaginative play, 
limited only by the capacity of their 
staffs to conceive and execute original 
ideas. The great King Solomon, you 
will remember, asked for neither wealth 
nor fame, but for human understand- 
ing, and all things were added unto 
him. I often feel this must be the ex- 
perience of intelligent editors. Quality 
and popularity may both be achieved 
by the study of human material. 


Wood Cut for February Cover 
Done by Boy Born in Russia 


James Kosmena, the artist of the 
cover for the current issue of “The 
Review”, was born in Volina, Northern 
Ukraine, Russia, October 26, 1912, and 
cut the picture of Sulgrave Manor 
from a wood block for “The Spect- 
rum”, Chester High School, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

He came to this country at the age 
of six months, but returned to Russia 
in 1916. In 1932, when he came to 
America again, if he knew any English, 
he had forgotten it. At first he had 
great difficulty in learning the lan- 
guage which he now speaks without any 
accent. He is a member of the 12A 
class of Chester High and will be 
graduated in June, ’33. 

Having considerable artistic ability, 
James has contributed to both the 
magazine and newspaper of the Chester 
High School and has won several prizes 
in the field of art and design. 

When he completes his high school 
course, he would like to take a course 
in design, but the future is hidden. At 
preseni, he is employed by the Chester 
High Athletic Association to act as 
“guardian angel” in the locker rooms 
to take care of equipment after school. 

Thus, the wood cut of the Washing- 
ton House in England was done under 
the supervision of Miss Myra Boyle, 
art adviser. Miss Florence Williams is 
the adviser of “The Spectrum.” 
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Financing a School Paper 


HE current depression has proved 
to be a real test for the business 
management of school papers. 

Some have not been able to survive, 
others are struggling, while a few are 
really flourishing. 

The financial problem of any school 
paper can be divided into two distinct 
parts: the securing of an income, and 
the controlling of expenses. 

A few schools are so fortunate as 
to have their paper printed in a school 
print shop at little or no cost. There 
are many, on the other hand, who are 
not so fortunate; they must pay an out- 
side printer. 

When the printing is done outside 
of the school, the way to get best re- 
sults is to introduce competition and 
encouragement. By competition I mean 
going around to all the local printers 
who are best equipped to handle this 
type of work. The problem of print- 
ing a school paper involves a large 
amount of composition and very little 
press work. Therefore the man who 
has a linotype machine, a reasonably 
good press, and who is not accustomed 
to handling large runs, is usually best 
able to give a low bid. The reason 
for this is that the large shop has a 
greater overhead and is accustomed to 
jobs which require little composition 
and a great deal of press work. A 
school paper, being a comparatively 
small job, would not receive the per- 
sonal attention and the low rates of- 
fered by a smaller printer. 

The printer should understand that 
the job will remain his only so long as 
he does a better job and charges more 
reasonably than another printer. There 
will probably be someone connected 
with your paper whose father, uncle, 
or some other relative, is a printer. 
The job should not be given to this 
man just because he has some relative 
en your paper. The printing contract 
should be awarded only on the basis of 
the best quality and the most reason- 
able price. 


It is a bad policy to quibble with 


your printer over minor errors. Men- 
tion them to him but do not dwell on 
them. If you want his work to im- 
prove you should encourage him, make 
him want to do a better job than 
before. 


“The Record”, of the Mamaroneck 
High School, Mamaroneck, New York, 
has been very fortunate in obtaining 
the services of a printer who is an ex- 
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By JACK GALLAGHER 


Jack Gallagher 


As business manager of “The Rec- 
ord”, Mamaroneck, New York, High 
School, Jack has managed his publica- 
tion on an efficient basis. Miss Maude 
E. Devereux is the adviser to the busi- 
ness staff. 


newspaper man. He puts all that he 
has into the job. From his wealth of 
newspaper experience, he is able to of- 
fer many suggestions and give much 
welcomed advice. 


HE printer must necessarily charge 

you for the time that he spends in 
composing and printing your paper. If 
you can reduce the time that he has 
to consume, he can give you lower 
rates. The editor should become well 
acquainted with the type which he uses 
for headlines, so that he can compose 
them that will always fit. The printer 
can be aided a great deal if you do your 
own proof reading and if you submit 
accurate typewritten copy. Such little 
services as these, and a little care, will 
enable you to reduce your annual 
printing bill very considerably. 

Many papers spend a needless sum 
of money on illustrations. A paper 
should have as many illustrations as 
possible, it is true, but it is not neces- 
sary to waste extravagant sums of 
money in order to do this. If your 
school has an annual, perhaps you can 
procure several very usable pictures 
from it. The art department of your 


school can, without doubt, furnish you 
with many excellent linoleum carvings. 
These are every bit as effective as ex- 
pensive engravings—and their cost is 
slight. 

There are many schools which send 
their exchanges as first or second class 
mail, paying three or one and one-half 
cents per copy for postage. This is in- 
excusable when the paper can be en- 
tered in your local post office as second 
class matter, at the rate of one cent a 
pound. I might add that a pound in- 
cludes approximately eight average 
school papers. Great savings can be 
effected by eliminating such useless ex- 
penditures. Today, more than ever 
before, every penny must be counted; 
it must cover as much ground as pos- 
sible; there must be NO waste. 


Securing An Income 


HE most popular source of income 

for high school papers is adver- 
tisements. Many papers make the mis- 
take of having their advertising rates so 
low that they must literally cram their 
paper with advertisements in order to 
make any appreciable sum of money. 
Other papers have gone to the opposite 
extreme; their rates are so high that 
the merchants rebel. The advertising 
rates of a school paper should be a 
little higher than those of the local 
daily. Why? Because a school paper 
offers a means of reaching a select 
quality market. The advertiser can 
gauge rather closely the ages of those 
who read the paper; he can judge 
quite accurately what will appeal to 
these readers. 

By good management a school paper 
can be made into an ideal advertising 
medium. The advertisements should 
be attractive; they should draw the at- 
tention of the eye; and they should 
not all be grouped together so that 
they lose their individual appeals. To 
obtain really satisfactory results, the 
merchant must advertise some definite 
thing, such as bargain fountain pen 
sets, high school sundaes, text books, 
etc. To obtain results the merchant 
must emphasize his wares, not his name. 


Perhaps the most difficult problem 
connected with the management of a 
school paper is to get the students to 
read the advertisements and patronize 
the merchants. This task rests entirely 
on the shoulders of the editorial staff. 
It is its business to publish a paper 
which contains real school news and a 
goodly amount of personal news. 
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Nothing will make a student more 
eager to read a paper than to read 
about himself, and to learn about his 
fellow students. The paper must have 
a personal appeal. If the editorial 
staff fails in this task, the students will 
fail to subscribe; no amount of effort 
on the business staff’s part will get the 
merchants to advertise, and the paper 
will fade out of school life. 


HEN you have a paper that ap- 

peals to the students, the next 
step is to get their subscriptions. The 
subscription drive should be lively and 
interesting. Posters, pennants, black- 
board announcements, and charts show- 
ing the progress of the drive, will liven 
it up considerably. An excellent plan 
is to run a contest in connection with 
your drive. Make an award, it need 
not be money, to the home room cap- 
tain, or to the home room that gets 
the largest percentage of subscriptions. 


If it is the custom of your school to 
mail the report cards to the pupils’ 
homes, it would not be a bad idea to 
insert a little announcement of the sub- 
scription drive with these report cards. 
In these announcements, cover what 
the paper is, what it has done, and what 
it intends to do. Ask all, who are able, 
to contribute one subscription to be 
given to some worthy student who can- 
not afford one. Under the current con- 
ditions, it would be wise to introduce 
subscriptions lasting for one semester. 
This will receive a hearty response be- 
cause it does not require a large out- 
lay of money at one time. 


A very good method of drawing the 
students’ attention to the advertise- 
ments is to have several merchants co- 
operate with you in a bargain cam- 
paign. Arrange to have in each issue 
a special “tad” which, when cut out, 
will entitle the bearer to a special dis- 
count. The number of students that 
should turn out for a bargain of that 
sort should be from three to five per- 
cent of the paper’s circulation. The 
various staff members should patronize 
these merchants as much as possible. 


The members of the staff should cir- 
culate among their friends and tell 
them, in a friendly sort of way, to do 
all that they can to support the paper’s 
advertisers. They should be informed 
that subscriptions pay only a very small 
part of the annual budget, and that 
the support of the paper rests almost 
entirely on the merchants. The stu- 
dents would not have the benefit of a 
school paper unless the merchants were 
willing to invest their money in it. It 
is, therefore, the duty of the students 
to repay the advertiser, in every way 


possible, for his support. 
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[J NTEREST in the advertisers and 

their wares can be promoted among 
the students by running a special fea- 
ture column. Such a column, the 
S. S. S.C. K., has been tried very suc- 
cessfully in the “Record.” It contains, 
among many other bits of fascinating 
school gossip, clever references to sev- 
eral advertisers and their wares in each 
issue. A column of this type is usually 
most successfully written by a girl who 
has an eye for interesting happenings 
and who has a good sense of humor. 
This feature is popular among the mer- 
chants because they like to get double 
value from their investment. 

A very good way for a school paper 
to earn a little money is by having 
some sort of an annual dance, party, 
carnival, play or opera. By being 
alert, a paper can pick up a consider- 
able sum by performing such little 
services as running a coat checking 
room at performances given in the 
school auditorium, or by maintaining 
a refreshment table at all home athletic 
contests. 


These days great stress is being laid 
on budgeting. I cannot over-empha- 
size this. A carefully planned budget 
should be worked out each fiscal year, 
allowing each department only as much 
as the income will permit. Once a 
person discovers that there is a limit to 
his supply of money, he will learn to 
plan his expenditures more wisely than 
when there is no limit placed on him. 

There is no reason why a well man- 
aged school paper cannot be self-sup- 
porting if it really tries. Remember 
that the editorial staff has just as much 
to do with the financial success of a 
paper as the business staff. In every 
organized paper there must be perfect 
harmony betwen the business and edi- 
torial staffs. 


KEEPING "EM HUSTLING 
(Continued from page 5) 


that day, which is read in the first 
period classes. A great number of my 
assignments have originated from this 
circular. Also from the office can come 
a great deal of information, especially 
alumni news. It should be the desire 
of every news editor to “scoop” his 
city newspapers in getting the honor 
roll and honor society stories. Ob- 
viously your relations with the office 
should be cultivated. At all times and 
instances be diplomatic, but not the 
“goody-goody” type! 

If you are having difficulties because 
of a scarcity of stories, look in last 
year’s assignment book during the cor- 
responding time and see what your 
predecessor used (even the best of us 
do that, Ha, Ha). That alone ought 


to influence you enough to install an 


assignment book. It will help the next 
unfortunate struggler along. 

A new column that is quickly gaining 
a popular following is “Up and Down 
Our Inclines”. (See the December 
“School Press Review’’). 

It is a hard task to keep the “ants” 
from getting into your potato salad, but 
it can be done. To be able to translate 
the throbs and heart-beats of your high 
school into a school publication pro. 
duces an exhilarating feeling, but it 
gives a feeling of greater security when 
you do it with an assignment book. 


Sports Feature 


By EVELYN MURRAY 


"One of the few columns,” states the 


“Times” from the Brackenridge High 
School, San Antonio, Texas, “is this 
from ‘The Russ,’ San Diego, California, 
that is devoted entirely to girls’ sports, 
an item overlooked by many staffs and 
overshadowed by the major boys’ ath- 
letics.” 
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“Believe it or not,” of all the senior 
A. girls, only two are eligible to receive 
athletic sweaters this semester. These 
girls, Ruth Pemberton and Jean Gif- 
ford, should be highly commended. 

According to Ruthie, “Girls’ sports 
are keen. During the three years | 
have participated in this activity, I have 
made friends with the kind of girls 
everyone likes to know.” 

What Jean Gifford has to say about 
the subject should interest the oppo- 
site sex. “If I couldn’t play ball after 
school, I just wouldn’t come, that’s all. 
In my opinion, girls’ sports are great, 
and will I be proud of my sweater?” 

Incidentally, if one would visit the 
gym on a practice night, he would find 
that these two girls are among the most 
popular. 
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For the past few weeks, Miss Miriam 
Paine, instructor for inter-class volley- 
ball, and her able assistants have been 
kept busy giving out and checking in 
eligibility slips. It seems that no girl 
is allowed to demonstrate her skill who 
has either two D’s or one failure. 

As the old saying goes, “Something 
always takes the joy out of life”—eh, 
what Doris? 


Spirited yells for rival teams draw 
the first conflicts of the semester to a 
sportswoman, Thursday, October 20. 
Those teams victorious were Gicord’s, 
Felger’s, and Sicglinger’s. The result 
of this week’s matches will be given in 
the next edition. 

Contrary to custom a tennis tourn:: 
ment will be held during the fall sem- 
ester. Girls should sign up now. 
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Up! Up! Upwards! 


By GERTRUDE L. TURNER 


NCE was the Golden Age! In it 

dwelt a nation of youths who 

specialized in playing, thinking, 
living, as possibly human beings will 
never do again. 

Heady draughts of joy came to bod- 
ies made beautiful by wrestling, boxing, 
running, jumping, discus throwing, all 
the sports that afford shock, conflict, 
the sweetness of battle without the aim 
cf destruction. A keen, fine ecstasy of 
soul came equally to these Greeks who 
shaped their minds by trying to out- 
think each other. 

There are those who consider the 
machine civilization of today a Leaden 
Age in which operators of power-driv- 
en machinery multiply indefinitely the 
production of drab and standardized 
surroundings. They work, but neither 
play nor think, nor live—just exist. 


This is not true. Slave and barbarian 
worked that the full-blooded Greek 
might have nothing but leisure time. 
The machine works that every one may 
have as much leisure time as possible. 


That every American may get out 
of his leisure time the greatest amount 
of the finest kind of enjoyment, di- 
rected training is necessary. 

Behavior is as important a factor of 
man’s life in leisure time as it is during 
his hours of occupation. Guidance as 
to the wise use of leisure time often 
leads the student from avocational de- 
cisions to vocational ones. Self-reli- 
ance, initiative and originality are the 
active virtues of citizenship. The most 
desirable directed training, then, must 
be that which influences behavior and 
affords guidance as well as promotes 
self-reliance, initiative and originality. 


HE Columbia Scholastic Press As- 

sociation sponsors directed training 
of this type in connection with school 
publications, an activity which keeps 
* permanent record of the school, mir- 
rors student life, motivates English, 
drawing, office practice, foreign lan- 
guages and social science classes, re- 
leases creative self-expression, integ- 
rates curricular and extra-curricular 
activities, shapes student opinion, pre- 
serves worthy traditions, inculcates high 
ideals, trains for the worthy use of 
leisure time, and presents the school 
to the community. 

It is always a wise procedure to put 
before the public from time to time 
a statement of those standards which 
ave brought an organization into a 
Position of responsibility. It is, there- 
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fore, the purpose of this article to stress 
certain basic principles of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 

The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation sponsors amateur school pub- 
lications, newspapers and magazines 
which are “of the student, by the stu- 
dent, for the student”. Material put 
together by principals, teachers, coaches 
or printers; news, features or cartoons, 
all syndicated material procured from 
professional services; clipped or adap- 
ted jokes; reprints from the Associated 
Press or Alfred Tennyson cannot be 
considered as amateur. 

The Columbia Association sponsors 
that type of school publication which 
interprets to the community the educa- 
tional problems, opportunities and 
achievements of its school. It steadily 
discourages the school news sheet which 
offers a steady diet of stories about 
itself, its staff, its clique in the school, 
which publishes biased news or stale 
trivialities. It commends the staff which 
learns to feature every department in 
the school rather than the ostentatious, 
to dig under the surface for real news, 
to build up a permanent record of poli- 
cies as well as of facts. 


“RY their publication ye shall know 
them.” The Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association sets its face steadily 
against the scandal sheet or the maga- 
zine which exists only to retail spicy 
personalities. Village gossip in print is 
still village gossip. It believes that the 
business staff of a school publication is 
of the same importance as is the edi- 
torial staff. Every member of the pro- 
duction staff is on an equal basis with 
every other member. 


The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation feels that it is possible for a 
school publication to offer a genuine 
advertising service. The average stu- 
dent controls a yearly buying-power of 
at least three hundred dollars. Com- 
plimentary advertising is to be avoided 
because it is an acknowledgement of 
charity. The Association insists that 
a school publication, if it is to present 
a real life situation, must be self-sup- 
porting. A deficit is just as inexpedient 
as is a deficit in actual business. 


Knowing that it is within the power 
of students to produce publications of 
distinction both in content and form, 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion holds up the ideal of simplicity as 
the “essence of art.” It urges that raw 
material be clothed with style and typ- 
ography so simple that it “opposes no 
obstacle to the flow of thought from 
mind to mind.” 


The Columia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation visualizes for its members a 
school publication which is the vital 
growth of a living school, a school 
which is the “dwelling place of light’. 


Three New State Chairmen 
Added To Ever Growing List 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association Announces 


New State Heads 


HREE new state chairmen have 
been added recently to the ever 
growing list of state heads chosen 

by the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation to establish a closer and more 
positive contact between the head- 
quarters of the national organization 
in New York City and the individual 
publications throughout the _ states. 
Those who have recently accepted ap- 
pointment as state chairmen are: Miss 
Verl Freyburger, Adviser, “The Russ’, 
San Diego Senior High School, San 
Diego, California; Miss Jean S. Rob- 
erts, Adviser, “School Life’, Central 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Miss 
Emma Becton, Adviser, “Blue and 
White”, Knoxville High School, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. This brings the total 
to twenty-nine. 


A survey of the school publications 
of the states has been launched by the 
Association in order to bring its activi- 
ties to the attention of all those in the 
school press field. Lists have been re- 
ceived from state chairmen in the fol- 
lowing _ states: Arkansas, Indiana, 
Kansas, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. It is expected 
that others will be received soon. 


A COMPLETE list of State Chair- 

men as given out by the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association ap- 
pears below: 


ARIZONA—Miss Alice L. Vail, Ad- 
viser, “Cactus Chronicle”, Tucson 


High School, Tucson. 
ARKANSAS—Miss Bertha White, Ad- 


viser, “Pine Cone”, Junius Jordan 
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High School, Pine Bluff. 

CALIFORNIA—Miss Verl Freybur- 
ger, Adviser, “The Russ”, San Diego 
Senior High School, San Diego. 

CONNECTICUT—MYF. Willard Bird, 
Adviser, ‘““The Spectator”, Harding 
Senior High School, Bridgeport. 

DELAWARE—Miss Ethel V. Ward, 
Adviser, “The Whisp”, Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Miss 
Katherine Summy, Adviser, “The 
Bulletin”, Central High School, 
Washington. 

FLORIDA—Mrs. Mary W. Moore, 
Adviser, “High Times”, Miami Sen- 
ior High School, Miami. 

HAWAII — Miss Esther 
Adviser, “The Pinion”, 
High School, Honolulu. 


INDIANA — Miss Rowena Harvey, 
Adviser, “South Side Times”, South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne. 

IOWA—Mr. E. W. Fisher, Adviser, 
“The Record”, Central High School, 
Sioux City. 

KANSAS—Miss Frances E. Taylor, 
Adviser, “The Argentian”, Argen- 
tine High School, Kansas City. 

LOUISIANA — Miss Mazie Adkins, 
Adviser, “Allen Commercial Re- 
view’, Allen High School of Com- 


merce, New Orleans. 


MAINE—Miss Georgia T. Hamilton, 
Adviser, “The Echo”, South Port- 
land High School, South Portland. 

MINNESOTA—Mr. John E. Mulli- 
gan, Adviser, “High News”, Cen- 
tral High School, Minneapolis. 

MISSOURI—Mr. Thomas Dittmars, 
Adviser, “Luminary”, Central High 
School, Kansas City. 

MONTANA—Miss Catherine Calder, 
Adviser, “Billings Kyote”, Billings 
High School, Billings. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Miss Mary F. 
Dresser, Adviser, ““The Tatler”, Ber- 
lin Senior High School, Berlin. 

NEW JERSEY — Miss Dolores W. 
Bordner, Adviser, ‘“‘Weathervane’’, 
Westfield High School, Westfield. 

NEW YORK CITY—Miss Elizabeth 
M. Bryan, Adviser, “Sketch Book”, 
Washington Irving High School, 40 
Irving Place, New York City. 

NEW YORK STATE—Mr. L. M. 
Woodworth, Educational Building, 
108 Union Street, Schenectady. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Miss Laura J. 
Tillett, Adviser, “Homespun”, Sen- 
ior High School, Greensboro. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Mr. A. M. Paul- 
son, Adviser, “High Record”, Coop- 
erstown High School, Cooperstown. 

OHIO—Miss Clara Ewalt, Board of 
Education, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland. 
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OKLAHOMA—Miss Jean S. Roberts, 
Adviser, “School Life”, Central High 
School, Tulsa. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Mr. Lambert 
Greenawalt, Box 227, York. 

TENNESSEE—Miss Emma _ Becton, 
Adviser, “Blue and White’, Knox- 
ville High School, Knoxville. 

TEXAS—AMiss M. E. Miller, Adviser, 


“The Times”, Brackenridge High 


School, San Antonio. 


Ad. 
Glass High 


VIRGINIA—Evelyn L. Moore, 
viser, “The Critic’, 


School, Lynchburg. 
WASHINGTON — Mr. U. N. Hof. 


man, Adviser, “The World”, Sta- 
dium High School, Tacoma. 


Jumor Four ‘Review Staff 
And Guests Enjoy “Cook’s Tour” 


S the clock struck 6:30 p. m. on the 
evening of January 17, members of 

the staff of “The Junior Four Review,” 
Trenton, New Jersey, and their invited 
guests started a journey from Hunger 
to Satiety in the school cafeteria which 
had been decorated to resemble a ship, 


the S. S. Review. 


The occasion of the second annual 
banquet was the celebration of another 
successful year in journalism — first 
prize in the C. S. P. A. contest and 
All-American in the National. The 
theme of the banquet was “A Cook’s 
Tour,” the prospectus of which was the 
menu that contained the various foods 
painted in, with the route from Hunger 
through Fruit Cup Island, Mashed 
Potato Island, etc., to the final destina- 
tion, Satiety, clearly indicated in red 
paint. 

During the dinner which was pre- 
pared and served by the cooking 
classes of the school and directed by a 
host of volunteer teachers, King Nep- 
tune boarded the ship and entertained 
his visitors with four selections, clim- 


axed by the “Wedding of the Painted 
Dolls.” 


With over eighty members and guests 


present, Charles Monard efficiently 
and cleverly acted as toastmaster of 
the evening. From the staff members 
speeches were heard from Frank Aiello, 
editor-in-chief; Violet Steele, associate 
editor; Beatrice and Evelyn Weinstein, 
business and circulation managers; 
Harriet Mirkin, exchange editor; Cath- 
erine Kundl, assistant editor; Harry 
Pfitzinger, of the art staff, and Robert 
Renc, secretary of the organization. 


ALKS were also given by the follow- 

ing guests: Paul Loser, superintend- 
ent of school; Miss Grace A. Dunn, 
principal of Junior Four; Miss Bertha 
Lawrence, vice-principal of Central 
High; Fred Ferris, editorial writer of 
the “Trenton Times”; Spencer B. 
Ames, president of Junior High Ad- 
visers’ Association of the C. S. P. A.; 
Dr. F. Herrick Conners, professor of 
education, University of Pennsylvania 


Graduate School, and Miss Sarah 


Christie, adviser of the “Junior Four 
Review.” 

Other guests included Ray Schroth, 
editorial writer of the “Trenton 
Times”; Mrs. Paul Loser, wife of the 
superintendent; Mrs. William J. Bick- 
ett, widow of the former superintend- 
ent; Mr. Robert P. Moore, art adviser; 
Miss Frances Christie, business advis- 
er; Mr. Horace Smith, printer; Mr. 
Emile Varga, photographer; Mr. Ray 
Michaels, president of the Elementary 
Publications group of the C. S. P. A; 
Mrs. Mary Booz, supervisor of elem- 
entary education; Miss Mary Johnson, 
principal of McClellan Elementary 
School, and Mr. Thomas E. Robinson. 


An exhibit depicting various phases 
of school journalism interested many 
guests. 


Tryouts Determine Editors 
Two new editors were added to the 


staff of “The Shattuck Spectator,” Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, the first week in De- 
cember through scoring highest in the 
tryouts. These boys with several oth- 
ers for seven weeks were given stories 
to cover for “The Spectator.” At the 
end of this time, all contestants were 
given a test on the “Handbook for 
Newspaper Workers.”’ The mark in the 
test and the ability to write the given 
assignments were influential in the ad- 
viser’s choice. 


Staff Aids Needy 

“The Lincoln News’, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, launched a Christmas drive 
with the December 9 issue to provide 
toys, clothing, and food for needy 
families in Tacoma. 

Two staff members, Anita Ball and 
Viola Hynes, known as Santa’s Twins, 
sponsored a matinee dance, December 
15, as an inducement for the collection 
of toys and other necessities. Many 
rooms took a particular family and 
supplied the necessities for a metry 
Christmas. 


A similar drive conducted at 


Thanksgiving. 


was 
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Poetry from The Purple Pen 


ELICATELY descriptive verse, 

as well as philosophic and didac- 

tic, comprise this month’s collec- 
tion from the pages of “The Purple 
Pen,” Iowa State Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls, lowa. The adviser, Selina 
M. Terry, and the staff were grateful 
for this opportunity. 


Frail Bridges 


The bridges are so frail from soul to 
soul. 
Slight beams of thought span torrents 
that are tossed 
By phantom winds, demanding, as their 
toll, 
Pale ghosts of bridges that have not 
been crossed. 
—-Marguerite E. Hoffman. 
: F 
Conclusion 
You and I 
Have seen the quiet beauty 
Of the stars, 
And we have watched the moon 
Throw silver coins 
Into a placid stream. 
You and I 
Have heard the wild, sweet 
Symphony of rain, 
And wind that moaned among the trees, 
While fingers of the lightning 
Painted clouds with fire. 
You and I 
Are seeking happy ways apart, 
And now I’m sure that long ago 
We both forgot to look at things— 
Together! 
—Jane D. Becknell. 
: F< 
Kansas 
Oven heated winds blown off yellow 
stubble fields; 
Flat horizon, stuck with a single cotton- 
wood; 
Blazing blue sky, seared by a torrid 
sun; 
The ruthlessness of your grip holds 
me! 
—Miriam Yaggy. 
oS 
Music 
Your smile—a sleepy sunset— 
Stole from my heart 
A melody 
As beautiful as the wind 
Tip-toeing through the tree tops 
In the spring. 
—Don E. Kelley. 
, € F¢ 
Creation 
The composer lives his symphonies 
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with an exultation no other can 
know; 
The poet interprets his writings 
with an understanding untouched 
by others; 
The artist loves his painting 
with an appreciation keener than 
another shall ever divine. 


How God must love His world! 
Helen Curtis. 
¥ 7 7 
Entreaty 
When the sun has pitched his wigwam 
on the banks of ever-night; 
When the loons have lost their wailings 
and the gulls have stopped their 
flight; 

When the wolf forgets to quaver long 
and madly at the moon; 
When the stags have locked their ant- 

lers and the lake has ceased to 
croon; 
When the echoes do not answer to my 
plaintive, wistful cry; 
and claim me—Death—enfold 
me in your arms and let me die. 
—lIrving Hart, Jr. 
SS ee 
Tone Pictures 
While listening to Tschaikowsky’s 
“Troika” 
Swirl of the silks as the last of the 
dancers 
End the mazurka; 
Swirl of the snow flakes still cavorting 
their measure. 


Come 


Red of the wine as it flows in the 
goblets, 

Brimming good cheer; 

Red of the lips that are laughing with 


joy. 


Sparkle of jewels on the white throats 
of women 

Perfumed and painted; 

Sparkle of snow ‘neath the bright 
stream of moonlight. 

Flutter of lashes as farewells 
whispered 

In shadowy corners; 

Flutter of ribbons and lace among furs. 


are 


Tinkle of bells while the horses stamp 
in driveways, 

Impatiently waiting; 

Laughter of guests as they take their 
departure. 


the 


Cries of farewell as off drives 


carriage 

“Da svidanya”; 

Cry of the wind as it blows shut the 
door. 


Glow in the east as the sun slowly 
rises, 
Blood-red and cold; 
Glow of the embers that die midst 
the ashes. 
—Olive Sinclair. 
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As Some Small Child a 
Violin Passes By 


As some small child a violin passes by, 
And dreams not of the music in its 
strings, 
Or as a lad plays with a dragonfly 
And never sees the sheen of its bright 
wings, 
So I had passed you by the long years 
through 
And only saw that on your face were 
scars, 
And, dull, I did not dream there dwelt 
in you 
A rapture that could lift you to the 
stars 
Until one day I heard you talk,—and 
oh, 
The music in your voice—and on your 
face 
The light of ecstasy!—I saw a glow 
About you whom I once thought com 
monplace— 
And now I know the song your 
spirit sings! 
And now I can behold your shin- 
ing wings! 
—Dorothy De Zouche. 
e/ 3. F 
Indian-Giver 
Oh, I was careless of your coming then, 
But you bore beauty in your brown, 
firm hands— 
You wound my wrists with shimmering 
sapphire strands, 
And where my little, lonely light had 
been, 
Clear amber tapers, sconced in burn- 
ished bronze, 
Shed gentle gold. Great dahlias, 
dusky-red, 
Burned in a beaten copper bowl, and 
spread 
Soft, vagrant shadows in thick- 
clustered fronds. 


You came again; those sunstained fin- 
gers brushed 

My own. Fire-fragments, blazing deep- 
ly blue, 
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Are scattered now, against the duller 


ue 
Of darkly scarlet petals that you 
crushed. 
The candle-flame gleams low; it soon 
will die, 
And you will smile a little, passing by. 
—Dana M. Campbell. 


Ce 
Old Haiti 


Toiling, 

Sullen blacks; 

Aloof mulattoes, 
Slender, cream-toned; 
Whites 

Scornful, languid, 
Living out 

Lives of indolence, 
Passion tinged. 


Promises 

Made and fouly kept; 
Fields 

Weed-grown, strewn 
Anew with ruins 

Of fine estates; 
Torches 

Set to busy mills; 
Masters 

Coveted by France 
Betrayed; 

Swords 

Clutched by native hands; 
Hoes 

Left in haste. 


An emperor crowned; 
Vast fields yielding 
Many cargoes; 
Joyous working 
Rent with plots; 
Bribery rife; 

A new sun 

Rising over 
Problems 


Age-old. 
—Norma Herrling. 
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If I Were Blind 


If I were blind, you think 
I could not see? 
I could not love? 


Because I could no longer see 
the color of your dress, 
white clouds, 
the sky, 
and trees, 
the beauty of the spring, 
the light would die? 

; not that, for loving 
tenderness cannot be seen, 
sweet words are heard, 
kind thoughts are felt. 


Your love is part of me 
that eyes cannot describe. 


—Robert Wright. 
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For the Eny oymentof the People 


By KENT RAINES 


A subtle story with its anti-bellum 
theme that Kent wrote for the “Loud- 
California, 


speaker,” San _ Francisco, 


Continuation School magazine. 


ce 
"i was only a dream—a horrible 


nightmare. But it’s gone now— 

gone.” Kearney sauntered through 
the park, glad of his freedom. It had 
been worse than any prison. Twelve 
years in a hospital was a stiff dose for 
any man to take. Above all, the cause 
of his occupancy of the ward, shell- 
shock. Nights and days of the past 
years merged together in an indeciph- 
erable passage of time. Of course, it 
hadn’t all been like that. Sanity had 
visited him occasionally, but the hor- 
rible knowledge that some unexpected 
sound would turn him into a raving 
madman, clouded his lucid moments 
and made them ghastly. 


However, that was all over now. 
Only yesterday morning, the psychart- 
rist had told him he could leave. “Be 
careful. Don’t get excited or upset.” 
Well, he had certainly followed those 
directions. Who could want a more 
soothing atmosphere than that of the 
park? 

And here’s the Museum. It had 
changed quite a bit since he had last 
seen it—before the War—shouldn’t 
think of that. Very imposing now. 
Surely a nice entrance. Nice thought 
on that placque at the entrance. “For 
the enjoyment and advancement of the 
people.” 

Beautiful pictures and etchings. He 
hadn’t seen anything like that in a long 
time. The Oriental Room was inter- 
esting. 

What was this? “War Relics” as a 
title over the door. Maybe he could 
find a “75” similar to the one he had 
served in France, before—starting a 
forbidden subject again. 


Here’s one. Somebody left a bit of 
orange peel near the limber. Some 
people were just naturally careless. 
That gun over there looked funny. 
Have to go and see—that damned peel- 
ing—must have hit my head—feels 
funny. Where’s the gun? What hap- 
pened? Oh, yes. The Hun _ just 
dropped a bomb. Ears are roaring. 
Wonder if anybody was hurt? Better 
look out for the planes—God! There 
he is! Coming my way— 

“What's the dope?” asked the in- 
terne from the ambulance? “I don’t 
know exactly,” said the attendant. 
“This fellow goes into the relics room 


slips and bumps his head. He’s only 
out for a second. He comes to while 
I’m on my way to him, and _ looks 
around. All of a sudden he spots the 
old German plane hanging in the other 
end of the room. As soon as he does, 
he crawls under the cannon and starts 
yelling, “Take cover!” He went limp 
just before you got here and now he 
just keeps mumbling something to him- 
self—I couldn’t make it out. We just 
dragged him in here and put him on 
the cot.” 

The interne bent down and placed 
his ear to the unconscious man’s lips. 
Soon-—“‘Take cover, men”—and then, 
feebly and wistfully, “For the enjoy- 
ment—of the people.” 


NEWSPAPERS 
(Continued from page 1) 
cause it was left to the students who 
decided in favor of “The Record” by 
subscribing the quota required for the 

publication. 
7 7 y 

“Nebraska-Wyoming High School 
Verse” is the title of a magazine pub- 
lished by Mr. Loy E. Owen at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. October 7 mark- 
ed the issuance of the Nebraska num- 
ber which carried twenty-five poems 
that were selected from 1500 submitted. 
The publication date being the first of 
every month, the magazine will also 
carry poetry submitted by teachers 
from the two states mentioned. 


v y 7 
Again, humor led in a survey con- 
ducted by the journalism students of 
the “North High Oracle,” Des Moines, 
Iowa. The editorial-page feature, 
“Orful Skandle”, led by 929 votes 
while the runner-up, “Things I Never 
Knew Till Now’, received 711 tallies. 
y gy y 
“Accuracy, thoroughness and prompt- 
ness are the three fundamentals of suc- 
cessful news writing,” was the state- 
ment of Mr. Joseph W. Hicks, instruc: 
tor in journalism in the Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity when he addressed the San 
Diego, California, High School jour- 
nalism classes, December 1. 
7 y y 
We were delighted to learn that 
“The World” of Central High School, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, is continuing its 
torty-third year of publication as 4 
literary magazine from the December 
S, the Cub, issue of the “Central High 


Times.” 
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ditorials - 


That Stimulate Creative Thought 
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HE chief criticism to be made of 
aa appearing in the majority 

of high school newspapers is their 
failure to carry out the major purposes 
of this type of writing; namely, to in- 
terpret the news meaning fully, to com- 
ment on news constructively, to arouse 
continuous and desirable action, and 
to stimulate creative thought. 

Most editorials are “preachy.” One 
of the favorite themes of any high 
school editor is school spirit—“back 
your teams, your school,” or whatever 
organization holds the center of attrac- 
tion at the time. Few people read the 
editorials. Although they are the most 
important part of any paper, they re- 
ceive the least attention. In order to 
entice subscribers into the habit of 
reading them, the editorial must not 
only be an interesting one, written in 
an exceedingly good style; but must 
also have a caption or title that will 
attract the reader’s attention. First, 
catch his eye; then present a worth- 
while editorial. 


In choosing the following editorials, 
the committee composed of Mary 
Wyche, editor of “High News,” student 
newspaper of Greenville High School, 
Greenville, South Carolina; Harris 
Chewning, former editor; and Fred 
Miller, associate editor, read the edi- 
torials appearing in the various ex- 
changes and its own publication that 
is advised by Mr. Fred C. Kendrick. 
Selection of those most nearly con- 
forming to the definition of an editorial 
was then made. 

y y y 
The following from the “Columbia 

Hi Life,” Columbia High School, 

South Carolina, concerns a question of 

vital importance to all Americans: 


Are We Wasting Money in Education? 
T HIRTY million young people in the 

public schools of the United States 
will celebrate the 12th annual American 
Education Week from November 7 to 
November 13. 12,250 Columbia Public 
School pupils, located in seventeen 
white and eight negro institutions, and 
the entire staff of the city school sys- 
tem, composed of 450 persons, will take 
part in the program. 

The question confronting America 
today is whether or not the schools are 
accomplishing that for which they were 
tounded. Society expects the school to 
accept every child, regardless of “race 
or color or situation” —‘and to develop 
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in each individual the knowledge, inter- 
ests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby 
he will find his place to shape both him- 
self and society toward even nobler 
ends,” says a bulletin “Character Edu- 
cation,” published by The National 


Education Association. 


Are the children of America receiv- 
ing an education that better fits them 
to wrestle and cope with the problems 
of an increasingly complex society? Is 
our system a failure or a decided suc- 
cess? 


Two and one-half billion dollars is 
spent annually by the nation for educa- 
tion; in the State, fourteen million. 
Crime costs from one to thirteen bil- 
lion every year. Those who would 
criticize our government for spending 
so much to teach American youth turn 
to that astounding toll that is unneces- 
sarily exacted from them by criminals. 
Here in the educational institutions of 
our country is the greatest power for 
forming character and for diverting the 
young boys and girls from criminal in- 
tentions. Statistics show that 88.4 per- 
cent out of 18,000 prisoners studied in 
1927 did not attend school beyond the 
eighth grade, 11 percent went to high 
school and only 2 percent or 26 out of 
the group completed the high school 
course. Therefore, we may conclude 
that for every year of his attending 
school the modern youth becomes fur- 
ther separated from criminal tenden- 
cies. The importance of keeping a boy’s 
or a girl’s mind occupied with the right 
kind of ideas and ambitions cannot be 
over stressed. Investing two and one- 
half billion dollars in American youth 
is no loss; certainly those who kick 
on spending such a large amount real- 
ize that in placing our boys and girls 
high in educational standards we are 
creating future citizens. Why then are 
they seeking to undo that which our 
fathers foresaw and provided for? The 
man of today will undermine the nation 
of tomorrow if he takes away from it 
the essentials of wide-awake and coop- 
erative citizenship. We must not let 
the level of the educational institutions 
sink. We must see that the American 
student is as well informed as any in the 
world. Internationalism is being born. 
The United States must do her part 
toward forwarding it by seeing that 
those on whom she depends know the 
people of the globe, and by creating a 
feeling of brotherhood between our 
country and other nations. The best 


time to instill these ideals in American 
citizens is when they are young—when 
their ambitons are being formed—when 
they are in the vast public schools of 
the country. The money spent in edu- 
cation is an investment, not a loss; the 
citizen who advocates better education 
is a wiser man than he who neglects 
the great national treasure, American 


Youth! 
oF -# 

The next editorial, taken from “High 
News,” Greenville High School, South 
Carolina, was written while public in- 
terest in the Lindbergh case was at its 

It is the skill with which this 
writer applies his topic to scholastic 


peak. 


life that makes it interesting. 


The Public School vs. Crime 


S this goes to press, the kidnapers 

and murderers of the Lindbergh 
baby are still at large, flaunting a men- 
ace that, though old as civilization it- 
self, is steadily growing. The crime of 
kidnaping is age-old, yet in recent 
years, and particularly since the World 
War, it has grown to such proportions 
as to alarm every law-abiding citizen 
in the world. Kidnaping is the most 
heinous and despicable crime with 
which society has ever had to contend. 

Its effects are long-lasting, and like 
the case now involving the interest of 
the world, sometimes ends in stark 
tragedy. The very act of kidnaping is 
tragedy enough without the addition 
of sorrow for which the Lindberghs 


are now suffering. 


Something should be done about this 
menace — something more than the 
drastic laws against kidnapers that 
many states have recently adopted. 
Something that will strike at the very 
heart not only of kidnaping, but of all 
crime. In a way, the public schools of 
today are preparing for that. The 
school system educates the growing 
boy and girl against crime. But not as 
much as it should. It should stress 
more fully the moral side of education; 
painting more vividly the horrors and 
effects of crime, and at the same time, 
imbue in the student a fuller respect 
for law. 

Public institutions of learning are 
among the greatest beneficiaries of 
mankind, and too much praise cannot 
be extended them. Yet in some ways 
they fail in the fundamental principles 
for which they were devised. For one 
thing, their scope is not wide enough. 
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True, they extend to take in every race 
and creed existing, yet, in doing so, 
they but skim the surface when they 
should dig deep down into the mire pits 
which lie the breeding places of today’s 
crime. 

It is from these places, the slum dis- 
tricts of our large cities and among the 
vast army of the illiterate, that most of 
the crime arises. Here spring all the 
evil forces that prey on society. From 
their ranks come the gunman, the rack- 
eteer, the bootlegger, the gangster, and 
—the most heartless of them all—the 
kidnaper. To get rid of these, society 
must first rid herself of the places that 
give them birth. 


And this is the duty that faces the 
public schools. Here lies the greatest 
mission that they could undertake—to 
educate the illiterate thousands of 
young boys and girls who, left alone, 
will grow into a greater menace as the 
years pass than that which is now fac- 
ing organized society. The public edu- 
cational institutions should rally to the 
call that is now echoing around the 
world: “Down with the kidnaper!” And 
no more nobler pean of battle has ever 
been sung. 


The Lindbergh baby case awakened 
intense interest in all nations, and has 
at last brought us to a stern realization 
of what society and civilization itself 
is confronting. 

What will be the reaction? And what 
part will the public schools have in the 
results? These are thought-provoking 
questions. 


Me Se A 


A solution of the question of world 
peace is presented by the writer of the 
which appeared 
recently in the “Miami High Times,” 
Miami, Florida. 
lary of the author adds to the interest 


following editorial, 
The extensive vocabu- 


of the following: 


Universal Peace Through 


Universal Fear 


"THE world is seeking, or is pretend- 

ing to seek, universal peace. There 
is one more suggestion to be offered— 
universal peace through universal fear! 
It is true that this phrase strikes a deep 
and terrible note in the breast of every 
civilized man and woman, a note that 
might possibly be answered by the 
blood of the generation of today. How- 
ever, the proposition has its advantages 
as well as its disadvantages, as world 
courts and peace conferences have ac- 
quitted themselves rather miserably in 
the field of operations against war, the 
solution of which has been their goal 
for many years. 

Let us look at a few battlefields of 
former times, as far back as we can 
trace Thermopylae, Arbela, Poiters, 
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Blenheim, Monmouth, Waterloo, 
Gettysburg, Santiago, Chateau-Thierry, 
Bellau Wood—on down through his- 
tory’s moldering dust they march in a 
numberless array. And in all previous 
wars the participants relied on man- 
power for their war machine. The 
strength of a country was calculated by 
the number of able-bodied men they 
could put into the field. Now the 
strength of even the smallest country 
on the globe is indeterminate. It is 
reckoned by gases, machines, and elec- 
trical power. But these men will be cut 
down like wheat before the scythe in 
the next world’s war. 

Many people have said, and are still 
saying, that another world’s war is im- 
perative to bring home to the nations 
the realization of the fact that partici- 
pation in one more such catastrophe as 
that of 1914-18 would teach the na- 
tions that recourse to war as an arbiter 
of disputes is impossible. But there is 
one point that these people have over- 
looked: that is the contemplation of 
the results of another such calamity 
borders on the contemplation of infin- 
ity! Even the foundations upon which 
our civilization rests would be toppled 
into obscurity. 

All this proof is at the most merely 
reiteration of what one’s own common 
sense tells him is right. As all other 
reasonable courses through which uni- 
versal peace might be insured to this 
world have been pursued and have 
dwindled away into oblivion, here is 
one more proposition. Universal peace 
through universal fear. 

, wv Ss 
Short and to the point! 
that 
to read further. 


And a 
makes the 
Brief 


editorials are often more effective than 


snappy head—one 
reader want 


The following is taken 
Montclair 


lengthy ones. 
from “The Mountaineer,” 


High School, New Jersey: 


The Japanese Had a Phrase for It! 
“A CROW flying over a field sees 


only carrion; a bee sees only 
honey.” Thus is embodied in the an- 
cient Japanese proverb one of the vital 
truths of today. Seek and ye shall find 
—what? What you look for, of course! 
Those who set out to find the best 
in life invariably find it. And people 
who are firmly convinced that the world 
and everything in it is pretty rotten— 
well, they’re not disappointed, either. 
Who wants to be a crow, anyway? 


Interviews Amelia Earhart 


“Amelia Earhart, Symbol of Pro- 
gress” was the title of one of the well- 
written features in the Aviation Num- 
ber in December of “The Criterion,” 
Eastside High, Paterson, New Jersey. 


The interviewer was James Rietmulder, 


Jr. 


MAGAZINES 
(Continued from page 1) 


School. Some of the features dealt 
with Clipper ships, camels in Califor. 
nia, caballos y caballeros, the stage. 
coach, cable car, and the pony express, 

In addition to the stories, there were 
several full page illustrations done on 
linoleum blocks in a most pleasing and 
artistic way. 

7 y 7 

Celebrating the Thirtieh Anniversary 
of its founding, “The Beacon,” Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, High School quart. 
erly, has changed its format upon the 
recommendation of the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association. It now is a 
larger magazine in page size which per- 
mits an improved make-up. In their 
first issue, the staff, headed by Silene 
Wallen and Hal R. Doolittle and ad- 
vised by D. Malcolm Smith, has taken 
advantage of its opportunities and has 
issued a delightful Marine Art Numb- 
er, “worthy of the name of The Bea- 
con!” 

Supplementing the art work of the 
staff members are found several repro- 
ductions of paintings by Anton Otto 
Fischer, Courtney Allen, and Karl 
Godwin. 

The number is dedicated to Dr. Eliz- 
abeth Christine Cook, who founded 
The Beacon in 1903, and who is at 
present a professor of English Liter- 
ature in Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 

7 7% 7 

Welcome to our desk, “Rivers Cur- 
rent” from the Rivers School, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. We enjoyed your 
features, “A Day through Nova Scotia” 
and “The Oberwalderhutte.” 

7 y y 

In the Book Number of “The Or- 
acle,” Rensselaer, New York, High 
magazine, there appeared an interesting 
feature about “Albany and Literature,” 
which showed the interesting connec- 
tions that Albany has enjoyed with 
American writers. 

y y y 

Two interesting features in “Tech 
Quarterly,” Scranton, Pennsylvania, we 
noted in the Christmas number. The 
first is a translation from the German, 
“Im Thuringer Wald”, which was 
smoothly done by Evelyn Cherwinski. 
The other is “The Courtesy Column”, 
which contains the deeds of courteous 
students that have been observed by 
Courtesy Scouts. In this issue eight 
different acts were printed. The first 
follows: 

“Two boys who in a classroom 
on the second floor (216, to be ex- 
act) usually allow the girls in the 
class out first, instead of pushing 
to be among the first in the hall.” 
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Wintry Blasts, Rain Forecast by 


Climatologists 


Home-Made Weather Vane, Rain Gauge, Barometer, Form Equipment Used by Two Enterprising Scientists 


From the December 9 issue of “The 
Piedmont Highlander,” Piedmont, Cali- 
fornia, the editors selected this example 
of a feature dealing with scientific data 
and investigation results, an excellent 
example for other feature writers to 


note. 
 F «€ 
ee HERE’S a storm a-brewing!”’ 
Who says so? Barratt Wells 
and Ernie Atkinson, official 


weather forecasters for Piedmont High 
School and students of Mr. John Gif- 
ford’s science class. Whereupon clouds 
form, winds whistle, drops splash, and 
Highlanders turn up their coat collars. 


In predicting the weather with their 
own barometer and weather vane, these 
boys, Ernie and Barrett, have applied 
initiative to a most difficult, yet essen- 
tial task of modern man, according to 
Mr. Gifford, science instructor. 


Ordinary laboratory equipment was 
used by the two Clansmen in making 
the gauge to measure rainfall. A large 
glass funnel measuring six inches across 
the top was set in a wooden frame to 
catch the falling rain and to guide the 
water down a glass tubing into a little 
container at the bottom. From the 
amount of liquid which collects there, 


the boys are able to calculate the rain- 
fall. 


A miscalculation, an incident com- 
mon to all inventors, occurred in the 
planning of the rain gauge. With a true 
California real estate salesman’s eye, 
the apparatus was made too small, thus 
causing the question to arise, “Who 
would run with flapping nightshirt into 
the cold night air to empty the gauge?” 

Both Piedmont climatologists decline 
the position. 


W HEN a folder paper is blown away 
__ by a gust of wind, Barrett laugh- 
ingly insists that he and Ernie can find 
the lost manuscript: First they would 
sec the weather vane out in an open 
space. Then by following the direction 
that the little white wooden paddles of 
the vane indicate, the distraught stu- 
dent would be sure to find his paper 
(somewhere within a radius of two 
miles!) . 


Most costly of all the equipment is 
the pound of mercury used in the stu- 
dents’ barometer. Although rising less 
than two inches in a little glass tumbler, 
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the mercury is valued at three dollars. 
The sensitive, silvery substance, which 
is the only liquid metal known to man, 
makes forcasting weather possible for 
the boys. 

A long, clear glass tube was placed 
mouth downward in the tumbler of 
mercury. When the air pressure on the 
surface of the mercury is great, the 
metal slowly rises higher and higher 
into the clear vacuum tubing, thus in- 
dicating dry, warm weather. If the 
mercury falls, the air pressure has be- 
come less due to the increasing particles 
of moisture in the air. Generally rain, 
fog, or even snow falls when this oc- 
curs. To tell how much the mercury 
rises or falls, Barrett and Ernie hooked 
an ordinary yard stick along the glass 
tubing, thus obtaining accurate weather 
reading. 

Se Ss = 


Discussion of climatic conditions in 
the science classes early this fall first 
aroused Barrett’s and Ernie’s interest 
in the subject of weather. The Scots- 
men studied books, pamphlets, and 
newspaper reports until they learned 
how different weather results form var- 
iable effects of the sun upon air and 
water, how weather controls climate, 
streams, lakes, deserts, the soil, and life 
itself, how weather forecasts are de- 
termined, and how instruments for this 
science are used. 


A recent visit to the San Francisco 
Weather Bureau added a further store 
of knowledge to the Clan students’ 
study. They were accompanied by Mr. 
Gifford, the Junior Science Club, and 
classes. Some of the other students to 
take the trip were Goodwin Key, Ernie 
Feigenberg, Al Long, Bill Walsh, Fay 
Lovegren, Cebert Capwell, Ruth Carlos, 
Baynard Fowler, and Margaret Thom- 
son. 


'  #F 


Although the work of Wells and At- 
kinson may be considered lightly, the 
business of weather forecasting for the 
nation, is an important aid to the Uni- 
ted States in countless ways. From re- 
ports of cold, heat, clouds, rain, snow, 
and wind velocity all over the country 
the great army of trained officials em- 
ployed in the Weather Bureau of the 
Federal government are able to issue 
warnings that save millions of dollars 
yearly invested in property, orchards, 


and gardens. Coal dealers, ice com- 
panies, photographers, cement mixers, 
green houses, and numerous other in- 
dustries adjust their work to the weath- 
er forecasts. 

“Our weather instruments were very 
delicate to construct, but we had lots 
of fun making them,” said Barrett 
earnestly, “and we both hope to con- 
tinue predicting the weather for Pied- 
mont High for the next several terms.” 

The future of these two experts, un- 
luckily, is not so good, if they should 
become professional weather prophets. 
The position of weather forecaster is 
a thankless job drawing all criticism 
and no praise. 

“Where’s the rain we’re supposed to 
have,” “Durn that thar’ weather man,” 
are the usual complaints of the suffer- 
ing farmers who can’t realize just how 
tricky the weather business is. 


OWEVER, the two young prophets 

may revolutionize the art of fore- 

casting the weather predictions every 
time. 

For the next two years, Barrett and 
Ernie will be here to give weather fore- 
casts to the football and track teams 
so that they may be better prepared 
for the unexpected weather conditions. 

In the “Highlander” of the coming 
semester, if accuracy continues, weather 
articles will appear. 


Knowledge Prime Essential 
Speaking before the high school edi- 


tors’ conference at Kansas University, 
October 7 and 8, Professor F. J. La- 
zell of the school of journalism at the 
University of Iowa, stated: 

“To be a successful journalist one 
mus< know accurately and thoroughly a 
little about everything and must know 
the requirements of his profession 
thoroughly. 

“The journalist should be so well 
learned that, if the school building 
should burn and all the textbooks be 
los:, he would be able to sit down and 
rewrite those books without error. The 
successful journalist must be able to 
spell any word correctly; he must be 
able to define it and to give synonyms 
tor ic. He must know his geography 
and history to such an extent that he 
could sit down and write a story about 
any country or city in the world.” 
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Hotel McAlpin 


Again Welcomes Delegates 
To the 
Ninth Annual Convention 
Of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association 


Downtown Headquarters 
Special Rates for 
Delegates 


“We hope it will again be our pleasure to entertain the visiting delegates to New York... 
and we take this opportunity of assuring them of unfailing courtesy, comfort and convenience at 
the famous McAlpin. 


“We are centrally located on Broadway at Thirty-fourth Street near the Empire State Building, 
right in the heart of the shopping district and within a short walking distance of the Theatrical 
Section. A new reduced schedule of rates is being offered. Full information can be secured by 
writing Mr. H. G. Robinson, Assistant Manager of Hotel McAlpin, who will personally see to it 
that delegates receive special and preferred service.’”—John J. Woelfie, Manager. 


HOTEL McALPIN 


The Centre of Convenience 


Broadway at 34th Street New York City 
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Outline of Program 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


THURSDAY, MARCH 9 4:20 P. M—Feature Lecture. 


:30 P. M.—Opening Meeting—McMillin Theatre. Junior High School Advisers Meeting. : 
2:30-3:30 P. M.—Sectional Meetings. 6:00 P. M.—Teachers College—Schools of Education 
:30-5:00 P. M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. Section Banquet, John Jay Hall — Mezzanine 
Evening free for visits to newspaper plants or floor. Evening free. 
other activities. See special. Opera, Concert, 


Theatre Bulletin. SATURDAY, MARCH 11 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10 9:°5 A. M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 

10:00-11:3 . M— — , 

:30 A. M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. OREN Me ; oe om Condens Acetean 

:30 A. M.—Convention Picture—Library steps. 11:30 A. M.—Business Meeting—Voting Delegates. 

ied Tk cali ctealiiaibicns Presentation of Keys and Literary and Newswrit- 
Delegates—University restaurants. ing Medals. 

Faculty Advisers — John Jay Hall— Mezzanine 12:30 P. M.—Convention Luncheon—Banquet Hall of 

floor. The Hotel Commodore. Bring your songs and 


:30 P. M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. cheers. 


:30-3:30 P. M.) ee er 2:70 P. M.—Varsity Show. Grand Ballroom of the 
ER SS ae New Waldorf-Astoria. Convention Adjourns. 


Held At 


Columbia University in the City of New York 


The Public Be Pleased 


$4.00 to Boston $3.00 to Providence 


$6.00 Round Trip $4.50 Round Trip 


SPECIAL WEEK END EXCURSIONS 
Round Trip, Boston—$4.50 Providence—$3.50 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from Pier 11 N. R. (ft. of Liberty St., N. Y.) Daily and Sunday, 
6:00 P. M. Outside Staterooms, with running water, $1.00 up. 


Table d’Hote Dinner—$1.00 
Phone BArclay 7-1800 


ORCHESTRA and DANCING 


COLONIAL LINE 


February, 1933 Nineteen 





Make the smart 
HOTEL NEW YORKER 


your headquarters 


during the 


NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Please be sure and send in your 
reservations in time 


ROOM RATES 


BIEN, Script niecitaichiasssaneio $3.50 Up 
I ies eee lease $5.00 Up 


Every room with tub, shower, 
servidor, radio, full-length mir- 
ror, bed and dresser lamps. 


Four Restaurants Serving the 
Finest Food in New York at 


Prices Amazingly Low! 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 


Ralph Hitz, President 
34th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City 


Book-Cadillae Hotel, Detroit and Hotel Van Cleve. Dayton 
also under Ralph Hitz direction 


15 MINUTES FROM COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—YET IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


The School Press Review 





During Convention Week or any other week! 
Live IN THE NEw SMArt CENTER of NEW YORK 


at rates that are surprisingly moderate! 


If you’ve been wondering whether you could af- 
ford to come to New York—and whether you 
could live within your budget in old Manhattan 
town—then cast all doubt and worry to the winds 
- - « NOW! For at the Hotel Montclair—located 
in the new smart center of New York—you can 
live like a plutocrat at a cost that is decidedly 
democratic. 


The Hotel Montclair is convenient to the Bus, 
Grand Central and Pennsylvania Terminals— 
adjacent to the smart shops, the better theatres, all 
transit lines and Rockefeller Center (Radio City). 


Be sure to see the Montclair before you register 
at any hotel. 


* 

SINGLE ROOM with bath, 
shower, radio, outside 
exposure 
$2.50 
DOUBLE ROOM with bath, 
shower, radio, outside 
exposure 
$3.50 
TWO ROOM SUITES, $7 to $10. 
s 


And that isn’t all! You can dine in 
royal style at the Montclair for 
very little! 

CLUB BREAKFAST 30c 
DELICIOUS LUNCHEON 65c 

The Montclair Trio duri 
' aoe ~~ 


DINNER DE LUXE 
WITH DANCING 
$1.00 


te a ~~ his Continental 
Dance roadcasting over 
WOR, play during dinner) 


EEOETEE REONECEAER 


J. L. Pults, Resident Manager 





REGISTER NOW! 


FOR THE 


Largest Gathering of Its Kind in the World 


AT 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


March 9, 10, 11, 1933 


MEET 


“The World of School Publications” 


AT THE 


Ninth Annual Convention 


OF THE 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


SEND REGISTRATIONS TO 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 








